James Fenlmore Cooper

In Webb's case the jury had the right to decide the ques-
tion of defamation for itself, for in a criminal prosecution
for libel the jury was the judge of the law as well as of the
facts (a result of the struggle in eighteenth-century England
between judges and juries over the freedom of the press);
and of the thirty-six jurors who had considered the case an
overwhelming majority had been for the editor. After ail,
the editors' trade was to praise majorities, while the author
of Home as Found had stated that they were not free from
fault. To summarize the libel war in the newspaper cant of
the day, Cooper the aristocrat won only by the aid of tyran-
nical judges and was rebuked by juries, the true guardians
of liberty and of its sacred palladium, a free press.

Webb was encouraged by his acquittal to insinuate that
Cooper had deliberately lied at the trial, and Cooper let this
undoubtedly false accusation go by without suit. But no
general outbreak by the editors followed Cooper's defeat.
The libel war was virtually over. After 1843 only one new
case was brought; it was against Thurlow Weed, who in the
course of a legal discussion stated casually that everything
he had written about Cooper was true and that he had re-
some explaining that the redness of his face was the reflection of
the setting sun on the curtains of the Senate Chamber.

$1400 to the Secretary of State of New York for being charged
with political corruption.

$1500 to the Federalist editor of the New York Evening Pott
for being charged with treasonable adherence to the side of Great
Britain in the disputes before the War of 1812.

$640 to a newspaper editor of whom a much provoked rival had
written that he was in an insane asylum and that his paper was
being run by an illiterate Irishman; and in this case the judge had
suggested to the jury that k bring in a verdict for only nominal
damages,
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